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City Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, 
and the Investigation and Report of the Toledo 
Commerce Club Committee on Public Effi- 
ciency and Economy. 


— 
THE LATE BISHOP McILVANE OF OHIO 


** I consider the multiplication of institutions called colleges 
and empowered to confer degrees exceedingly detrimental to the 
interests of general education. They divide patronage and create 
competition, and instead of elevatins the standard of education 
produce precisely the opposite. The temptation is to lower the 
terms of admission, retain the name, but lower the amount of 
studies, relax the discipline, confer degrees upon persons not fit 
to be sophomores, and so make the honor of graduation a miser- 
able weed instead of a classic laurel. ”’ 


DR. K. C. BABCOCK, FORMER CHIEF OF THE DIVISION 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION, U. S. BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


** Stricter Federal and State laws are urgently needed to safe- 
guard the public from imposition, and to insure that only standard 
degrees receive recognition. 

**The Public and the Professions have the same risht to de- 
mand that these degrees shall at least approximate a widely 
accepted standard as they have to insist that coins in the market 
shall be genuine and approximately full weight. The very fact 
that a degree has real value encourages the multiplication of 
asencies for supplying the demand tor degrees. 

** The practice of granting easy and unusual degrees and even 
absurd degrees by institutions legally chartered has been the 
source of strenuous protest and complaint in many circles for 
the last forty years. 

** The number of institutions conferring degrees of uncertain 
value has increased rather than decreased in recent years. ”’ 


TO—JOHN F. JONES 
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Citizen’s Committee, through whose efforts, in colaboration with the 
Toledo Commerce Club, the united Toledo Press, numerous Church, 
Civic and Fraternal Organizations, the credit of the City of Toledo was 
protected, in securing the approval of the eleétors of the City to a Bond 
Issue sufficient in amount to meet the pressing demands of the creditors 
of the city — a demand largely arising from a long continued habit of 
annually expending in city administration, a larger sum than could be 
met by current revenues. 
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In the introduction to a _ forceful 
pamphlet widely circulated, the Com- 
mittee said: 


The passage of the $850,700 bond issue, 
on which citizens will vote at the coming 
election (Nov. 7, 1916) is so necessary to 
-Toledo’s welfare that it amounts to a civic 
crisis. 

Realizing this, a petition was circulated 
and was signed by 2,500 citizens, calling a 
mass meeting at Memorial hall to discuss 
ways and means. At the mass meeting a 
Citizens’ Committee was appointed and em- 
powered to conduct a campaign in favor of 
the bond issue. Volunteers are doing all the 
work and volunteer subscriptions are paying 
the expenses the campaign entails. 

The bond issue has been endorsed by the 
Central Labor Union and many individual 
local unions, by the German-American Al- 
liance, Grocers’ and Butchers’ Association, 
the editors of the three big dailies and the 
Union Leader, and practically all other pub- 
lications in the city, by the North End Im- 
provement Association, the East Side Com- 
mercial Club, the West Toledo Commerce 
Club, the South Toledo boosters’ organiza- 
tion, the Toledo Commerce Club, by every 
member of the clergy who has been seen and 
- by all the campaign leaders and candidates 
of both the big political parties. 


On two former occasions, the electors 
of the city—entertaining pronounced con- 
victions in the premises—declined to au- 
thorize the proposed bond issue. ‘‘There 
was,’’ said Mayor Milroy, ‘‘honest and 
serious objections to the deficiency bonds 
—chiefly because it was thought the 
money which these bonds represent has 
been largely wasted and also for fear that 
the city would go in further debt.’’ 

The third effort became successful by 
an appeal to forego all criticism of the 
past, and to recognize that the ereditors 
of the city had advanced funds in the 
confident expectation that repayment 


The Citizens Committee 


would be made as agreed, and that all 
consideration of municipal honor de- 
manded that such agreement be kept. 

The view point of the city press was 
well stated by the News-Bee in its issue 
of October 20, 1916, and in the following 
words: — 

The advocates of the $850,700 deficiency 
bond issue will probably make a grave mis- 
take if they base their campaign on a claim 
that the administration has been and is 
doing everything possible in the way of 
economy. The public have twice voted on 


that proposition when they were nominally 
voting on a bond issue. 


The issue now is whether the city shall 
pay its debts and save its good name and 
whether it shall be in a position to maintain 
fire, police and health protection. On that 
issue only can the bonds be authorized 
through popular vote. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of the present adminis- 
tration, time is too short to convince the 
people of its efficiency or economy. If the 
bond issue is to pass, it must be because the 
people realize the interests of the city and 
of all its people are directly menaced by our 
financial condition and by our failure to pay 
our legal debts. 

Now that the deficit bonds have been 
authorized in the manner required un- 
der the law and the credits of the city 
duly protected, it is in order to consider 
what measures are needed to obviate a 
like ‘‘civie crisis,’’ and to consider what 
large items of unneeded expenditure con- 
tributed to the $850,700 deficieney, and 
to adopt measures to eliminate these, 
rather than by continuing—to adopt the 
words of the Finance Direetor—‘‘to op- 
erate the police, fire, and health depart- 
ments in such a reduced and niggardly 
manner as to materially impair their 
proper scope and efficiency.’* 


-* Deficit Bonds Authorized, $850,700. 


The So-Called University Out Lay To Date Not Less Than $266,500. 
RE Pers 


The expenditure by the city to date upon 
the so-called University adventure, and in- 
cluding the sums extorted from the Board of 
Education and the misappropriation of the 
Mott bequest and an important part of the 
Scott trust estate, represents nearly one- 
third part of the deficit bond issue authorized 
*by the electors on November 7, 1916. 

That is, had no university scheme been 
entered upon and the Mott and Scott bequest 
and gifts been permitted to remain with the 


Board of Education as the law of the state 
directs, the deficit bond issue authorized No- 
vember 7, 1916, would have been less by 
more than two-fifths part what it now is. 

Manifestly, Mayor Milroy spoke by the 
card when he said: “There was honest and 
serious objections to the deficiency bonds— 
chiefly because it was thought the money 
which these bonds represent had been largely 
wasted, and also for fear that the city would 
go in further debt.” 
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The deficiency debt, now provided for, 
by the authorized bond issue, was the 
resultant of a prolonged habit of’ ex- 
pending each year in city administra- 
tion more than current revenues justi- 
fied, and at the close of each fiscal year 
making drafts on the tax revenues pro- 
vided for operating demands of the suc- 
ceeding year. At first such overdrafts 
were relatively small and almost escaped 
appreciation, but year by year they in- 
creased in amount—like a rolling snow- 
ball—ultimately reaching such propor- 
tions, that funds could not be secured to 
meet current expenditures. Then came 
the device of Certificates of Indebted- 
ness; these proved so helpful, that 
it is perhaps not inaccurate to say that 
not a few city officials regarded them as 
a legitimate source of revenue. 

At no time was there wanting a few 
men in and out of the council who saw 
the ultimate consequences of this method 
of procedure. But the attempt to cor- 
rect an easy going custom, however 
faulty, is an unwelcome and unappreci- 
ated task and it was easier to say, ‘‘ After 
us the deluge.’’ 


The Banks of the City. 


In the erisis that confronted the city 
in August, September and October, 1916, 
in its inability to meet its rapidly ma- 
turing obligations, the banks of the city 
with commendable public spirit evinced 
a willingness to aid the city in the pro- 
tection of its credit. These banks were, 
however, later startled to learn through 


from the ordinance of July 24, 1916, to 
its final adjustment by the tax budget 
commission has heretofore been given 
somewhat in detail. Some economies 
will doubtless obtain in the operating ex- 
penditures for the forthcoming year. 
The deficiency however has been vari- 
ously estimated at $700,000—$600,000— 
$500,000. It is conservative to estimate 
the deficit debt in city operation at the 
close of 1917 at $600,000,—providing 
‘‘the police, fire, health and library de- 
partments’’ are not ‘‘to be maintained in 
such a reduced and niggardly manner as 
to materially impair their proper scope 
and efficiency.’’ 


In the tax ordinance of July 24, 1916, 
was a levy of .513 of a mill for a munici- 
pal university adventure — so-called; a 
levy which will yield on the increased tax 
duplicate not less than $150,000. This 
startling expenditure — almost without 
precedent in municipal government, and 
especially in cities of the size and wealth 
of Toledo—duplicating educational. op- 


‘portunities already provided — reaches 


less than one-half of one per cent of the 
population of the city, and but little 
more—in a fragmentary way—than one 
per cent of the school population of the 
city. 


It is pertinent to enquire, what rela- 
tion this $150,000 tax burden bears to 
the inevitable deficit in city operating 
expenditures for the 1917 fiscal year. 
The answer may be visualized in the dia- 
eram following: 


1917 Deficit In Operating Expenditures $600,000. 


The University Tax, $150,000., One Fourth Part Of The Above. 


the Clearing House Association and the 
advice of its counsel, that the city coun- 
cil in the issuance of ‘‘ Certificates of In- 
debtedness,’’ and in the appropriation 
of tax revenues for one year to the pay- 
ment of the expenditures of a previous 
year had acted outside of the scope of its 
legal authority and that the approval of 
the electors, to a bond issue in the re- 
quired amount, was imperative. 

The authorized tax revenue for the 
1917 fiscal year is $774,739.71 less than 
what the council in its tax ordinance of 
July 24, 1916, alleged was necessary. 
The evolution of the 1917 tax budget 


By the omission of the University tax, 
the deficit in city operating expenditures 
could have been reduced to $450,000. 
Again had the council consulted the elec- 
tors, as the law provides, and secured 
their approval of a further levy of .513 
mills for police, fire, health, library, ete. 
—producing for further city operating 
expenditures not less than $150,000—the 
deficiency for the 1917 fiscal year would 
have been reduced to $800,000; instead 
of such wise proceedure, the council re- 
fused to consult the electors for further 
operating revenue, in the manner pro- 
vided in the statutes, and yielded to the 


importunities of the university ““munici- 
pal expert’? and awarded the entire 
available margin inside of the 15 mill 
limit to the university adventure. The 
result will be (assuming the several city 
departments to be conducted in a normal 
and efficient manner) that the deficit 
debt at the close of 1917 will be $600,000, 
instead of $300,000, where it might have 
been easily kept. 

This fact was perceived by not a few 
councilmen, city officials and a large 
body of electors, resulting in the follow- 
ing petition presented to the council Oc- 
tober 2, 1916—as appears from the rec- 
ords of the session of that day; thus in- 
dicating the dilemma which the council 
had created in following the insistent 
demands of the university faction 
and the consequent inability—unless the 
university levy was eliminated—to aug- 
ment the operating revenues of the city 
for the 1917 fiscal year in the sum of 
$150,000 and to reduce the deficieney in 
city operation for such year in the sum 
of $300,000. 


The petition follows: 


Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 2, 1916. 
To the Honorable Council of the 
City of Toledo, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :— 


The tax rate in Toledo for the ensuing 
year, as now adjusted, will be 15.8 mills, 
the highest tax burden ever before imposed. 

The revenue for city operating purposes 
will then be inadequate to meet the needs 
of the city and a further deficiency debt will 
be inevitable. 

Under the Smith one per cent law several 
Ohio cities are finding financial relief by 
submitting a Council resolution to the elect- 
ors for approval next November, authorizing 
an additional tax outside of the 10 mill limit 


and inside of the 15 mill limit. Akron Coun- 
cil asks for an increase of 1.73. mills—the 
margin inside of the 15 mill limit. The Co- 
lumbus Council asks for such authority to 
make an increase of 2.4 mills outside of the 
10 mill limit, but inside of the 15 mill limit. 
Other cities are taking like action. The 
County Auditors where such cities are sit- 
uated consented to hold open the County 
duplicate till after the November election to 
include such increased levy, when duly au- 
thorized. 

We are told that this course is not open 
to Toledo because the full 15 mill limit has 
been reached, while it is possible in most 
Ohio cities. 

It appears that the reason why this course 
is not open to Toledo is because the margin 
inside of the 15 mill limit has been pre- 
empted for what is known as the University. 

If this margin of .513 of a mill had not 
been so pre-empted it would be possible for 
the Council, with the approval of the elect- 
ors, to increase the tax revenue for the en- 
suing year at least $150,000 and reduce the 
inevitable deficit next year in that sum. 

We respectfully invite your attention to 
this situation, and take the liberty to sug- 
gest whether in view of the straightened 
financial condition of the city, and the fur- 
ther inevitable deficit next year, it may not 
be wise, in the best interest of the city and 
the taxpayers, to amend the tax ordinance 
passed August 4th last by the elimination 
of the University levy and the adoption of a 
resolution, subject to the approval of the 
electors in November next, providing for an 
increase of tax revenue for operating pur- 
poses in the sum of $150,000 (.513 mills) for, 
say, the department of public welfare and 
the public and branch libraries, or such other 
departments as shall be found most in need. 

Such action, we submit, will relieve the 
financial strain next year in the sum of 
$150,000, without imposing any additional 
tax burden as the levies now stand, and 
without weakening any vital and impera- 
tive department of the city administration. 

The advantage to the city in the adoption 
of the above measure is so apparent that it 
is respectfully presented to the Honorable 
Council on its merits alone.* 


*Under the domination of the University 
junto no action was taken in the premises, 
and the requirement for a deficiency bond 
issue at the close of 1917 in the sum of 
$600,000 will remain instead of being reduced 
as it might have been to one-half that sum. 


At the election November 7 the voters of 
Columbus authorized an increase in the tax 
rates of 2.4 mills to be used by the city and 
0.5 mills to be used by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in so doing exhausted the margin 
inside of the 15 mill limit. It is estimated 
that this increase in the tax levy will in- 
crease the operating income of Columbus 
more than $800,000, “and will make un- 
necessary for that city any change in the 
Smith one per cent law.” 


Columbus safeguarded her power of taxa- 


tion for emergency needs. Toledo did not 
safeguard her power of taxation for emer- 
gency needs and meekly permitted the entire 
margin inside of the 15 mill limit to be pre- 
empted by an unneeded municipal university 
adventure, thus excluding herself from the 
source of revenue which has proved so help- 
ful to Columbus. 


The consequence is that the city of Toledo 
for the ensuing year must either “operate 
the police, fire, health and library depart- 
ments in such a reduced and niggardly man- 
ner as to materially impair their proper 
Scope and efficiency,” or create a deficiency 
debt in operating expenditures for 1917, to 
be represented by a further deficit bond 
issue payable in future years by children 
now in the schools of the secondary grade. 


Now that the pressing deficit debt has 
been provided for, through the duly au- 
thorized issuance of city bonds, it was 
not unreasonable to suppose that the sev- 
eral departments of the city administra- 
tion would resume their normal fune- 
tions, but it now appears that such will 
not be the ease, that ‘‘the police, fire, 
health, and library departments’ will 
continue to be operated ‘‘in such a re- 
duced and niggardly manner as to ma- 
terially impair their proper scope and 
efficiency. ’’ 

The Blade in its issue of November 138, 
1916, reports the determined policy of 
the Mayor and his cabinet as follows: 


The budget for 1917 will be the smallest 
presented for several years -and means the 
curtailment of many activities. Safety Di- 
rector Newton said he needed 50 more pa- 
trolmen besides the 17 whose places are new 
vacant. 

“Tf I could get my 9 firemen back and add 
12 more men to the department to man the 
flying squadron wagon, I would be satisfied 
with the fire department,” said Newton. 

Toledo will have no new policemen and 
firemen for at least another year. 

The ranks, now short 17 patrolmen and 9 
firemen, will have to remain depleted. 

There will be no extension of health work. 
All departments will continue with their 
present working forces and only improve- 
ments actually necessary will be made. 

Dr. Selby, health commissioner, has given 
up hope of adding four more divisions to 
the welfare department. He wanted a bu- 
reau of public health instruction, a bureau 
for the prevention of tuberculosis, bureau for 
the prevention of infant mortality and bu- 
reau of industrial hygiene. 

The Toledo Times—November 26, 1916 
said : 

A delegation of Toledo policemen is ex- 
pected to appear before the City Council 
Monday night to appeal for the addition of 
50 men to the police force. With 134 men 
working as patrolmen on the Toledo force, 
where 200 are said to be needed, the men are 
compelled to work seven days in the week 
and four weeks in the month with no relief. 

Headed by Sergeant Joseph Delehanty 10 
policemen called on Mayor Milroy Saturday 
seeking his opinion and assistance in secur- 
ing an addition of 50 men to the force. 


In the City Journal, November 11, 
1916, Dr. Selby, Commissioner of Health, 
describes the embarrassments imposed 
upon his department arising from the 
want of financial support. He says: 


In the prevention of tuberculosis, we do 
nothing, as a city. Our child welfare work 
we were compelled to turn over to philan- 
thropy. The prevention of occupational dis- 
eases we leave to the employer; public health 


instruction to the newspapers. Venereal 
diseases flourish unrestricted. We have 
adopted none of the well-tried branches of 
modern health work. Physical supervision 
of the school children is left to the Board of 
Education, and we acknowledge is well done 
through their administration. 


He states that all the city permitted its 
Health Department to expend last year 
was $41,000 or less than 20 cents per 
capita. 

At the same time the city permitted to 
be taken from the public treasury for a 
so-called university a larger sum, at,a 
lerger per capita cost. 

No provision has been made to increase 
the revenues of the Health Department 
for the ensuing year, but provision has 
been made under the direction of the 
university ‘‘municipal expert’’ to in- 
crease the revenue of that adventure to 
$150,000, at a per capita cost of 75 cents. 


The Toledo News-Bee—November 23, 
1916, reports Dr. Selby as saying ‘‘if he 
had $1,500,000, he would give Toledo the 
best health department in the United 
States for ten years.’’ The municipal 
adventure will cost the city far more 
than $1,500,00 for 10 years. Which is 
the most humane city expenditure? 


Dr. Selby urges in vain, ‘‘that meas- 
ures be taken to bring the Division of 
Health to a condition of efficiency de- 
termined by experience in other cities.’’ 
The library board petitioned without re- 
sults for more adequate support of its 
starved department, and when it had the 
temerity to suggest an appeal to the elee- 
tors, under the statute for a larger rey- 
enue, found its suggestion brutally 
turned aside with the question, ‘‘how is 
that going to effect the university ?’’ 


In the meantime the ‘‘municipal pro- 


fessors flourish with undiminished salar- 
ies, and the university funds remain un- 
impaired. The general appropriation 
ordinance for 1917 we are told “‘is to be 
the smallest for several years’’ and since 
‘the council has no control over the uni- 
versity fund’’ the $150,000 allotment 
will remain undisturbed and $800 for 
every working school day for that cur- 
rent year will leak from the city treas- 
ury through the university spigot—a sum 
sufficient to materially strengthen the 
police and fire departments, aid Dr. 
Selby in the important work of protect- 
ing the health of the city, make possible 
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the purchase of much needed new books 
for the public library, purchases now 
made possible through private benefac- 
tions—the great city of Toledo with a 
‘‘municipal university’’ on its hands un- 
able to help. 


Toledo is in great need of a new high 
school building. The attendance in the 
Seott and Waite high schools is several 
hundred greater than the buildings were 
intended to accommodate. The new 
building has long been promised, but city 
financial conditions has enforced delay. 


The Toledo Board of Education is un- 
provided with any building fund, except 
as obtained from bond issues. The sum 
diverted to the university adventure 
would amply supply that need. 


The Columbus and Akron Boards of 
Education sought and secured relief by 
an appeal to the electors—Nov. 7, 1916— 
Columbus secured half a mill increase 
and Akron a full mill increase of rev- 
enue for 1917 and a like sum for several 
years thereafter. The Board of Educa- 
tion in Akron could have secured $70,- 
000 in addition for the education of the 
children in the public schools, had not a 
so-called municipal university adventure 
pre-empted that sum inside of the 15 
mill tax limit, thus depriving the Board 
of Education of that much needed reve- 
nue. The Toledo Board of Education 
was in more dire need than the cor- 
responding boards in Columbus. or 
‘Akron, but the Toledo board was un- 
able to secure like relief because the 
university faction—through its ‘‘munici- 
pal expert’’—had so successfully manip- 
ulated the council that the entire avail- 
able margin inside of the 15 mill limit 
had been absorbed for that adventure, 
and in a manner—as able lawyers hold— 
outside of any authority conferred by 
statute. 


How strenuous will. be conditions in 
Toledo (after setting aside of $150,000 
for the university) in the attempt to 
keep expenditures within the remainder 
of the revenue is somewhat indicated by 
the following: 


Ketcham school, consisting of four port- 
able buildings, each to house one grade, will 
be opened on Monday at Ketcham avenue and 
Fredonia street. The school is to relieve the 
congestion in Spring school. It will hold 
about 150 pupils. 


Three portable buildings will be known as 
Manhattan school and will relieve the con- 
gestion in Parkland school. 

—Toledo Times, Nov. 28, 1916. 


A committee of grocers and butchers 
called on Mayor Milroy Tuesday afternoon 
asking for more protection. The mayor ex- 
plained the city’s financial limitations to the 
committee. 


The city needs a mile of fire hose, and it 
hasn’t the money on hand to buy a foot. 
—Toledo News-Bee, Nov. 23, 1916. 


Councilmen Brown, Hein and Emch were 
named to investigate the “deplorable condi- 
tion” of the police patrol and fire service 
cars. Newton said the machines are in such 
bad shape that they are of no use to the 
department.—Toledo Times, Dec. 7, 1916. 


The fire chief testified before the 
budget commission in August, 1916, that 
the city fire hose ‘‘was just shot through 
with holes,’’ and at every fire the danger 
was greater from water than from fire, 
that city automobiles were defective for 
want of repair, that at least in one 
building, repeatedly condemned, the 
lives of the men compelled to occupy it 
were continually in danger. 


When the city, in the location of the 
Workhouse Farm, needed information on soil 
conditions of the several proposed sites, that 
information came from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

When the city, in its effort to comply with 
the mandatory demands of the State Sani- 
tary Department involving a difficult prob- 
lef in sanitary drainage, the needed advice 
and direction was secured from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

When the time came for the readjustment 
of rates for electric lighting with a private 
company, the Council received a letter from 
the president of the university saying that 
he had heard of a man in New York who 
knew all about electric lighting and that this 
man would come to Toledo to advise the 
Council for $100.00 per day, and further that 
his university directors would pay from the 
university fund the required $100.00 per day 
to this man provided he did not stay too long. 


Upon all these topics the university is 
without information, but when some disciple 
indisposed to the labor involved in reading a 
book desires oral instruction upon some 
branch of occult science or speculative prob- 
lems of “Sociology or Psychology,” the uni- 
versity is on deck and has a_ professor 
on tap. 


Toledo is not-in-a position to make before 
the next legislature an effective appeal for 
the breaking down of the wise provisions of 
the Smith one per cent law; her example 
constitutes a powerful reason for its re- 
tention in all its strength and vigor. 


DISASTRIOUS FIRE; LOSS OF LIFE. 


Had the council conserved the tax 
revenues of the city as it might, and re- 
pelled the allure of the group of esurient 
reformers—posing under ‘‘university’’ 
halo—at it ought, the disaster of Decem- 
ber 11, 1916, and attendant loss of life 
could not have occurred. The» fire de- 
partment would not have been burdened 
with many thousand feet of defective fire 
hose—‘‘shot full of holes.’’ The fire and 
police departments would not have been 
maintained in ‘‘such a reduced and nig- 
gardly manner as to materially impair 
their proper scope and efficiency.’’ 

The Blade—Dee. 13, 1916—comment- 
ing editorially upon this inexcusable loss 
of life said: 

‘‘A year ago, the fire chief gave warn- 
ing that his department required 6,000 
feet of new hose. The department was 
without this new and necessary hose 
when the St. Clair street fire broke out. 

‘‘And the old hose burst. 

‘“With good hose, there is every reason 
to believe that the fire would have been 
brought under control before strain was 
put upon the floors. Under normal con- 
ditions—we have been assured—this fire 
would have been conquered quickly. 

‘Under the law of God, the death of 
the firemen rests at the door of the coun- 
cil chamber. 

‘“We do not blame this council more 
than its predecessors. It followed a long 
line of men who muddled government.’’ 


Not Enough Police. 


At present the city is infested with bur- 
glars, prowlers, strong-arm boys, pick- 
pockets confidence men and other criminals. 

The police department is practically help- 
less to cope with such invasion. 

There are exactly 156 men in the depart- 
ment at present. Most of these men are work- 
ing at the various stations, detailed to spe- 
cial duty or assigned to automobiles. Each 
patrolman on the street is compelled to cover 
at least two beats. 


Fifty Men Necessary. 


“If the 50 men were provided and the va- 
cancies filled, we would be able to place most 
of the men on the streets. The residential 
district would be properly patrolled and all 
suspicious persons could be picked up be- 
fore they had a chance to operate,” said 
Chief Henry J. Herbert Monday night. 


More Firemen Needed. 


The fire department also is badly in need 
of more members, says Chief Elling. 

This was evidenced Monday morning when 
fire destroyed the $75,000 stock of the Pad- 
dock Merchandise Co., 114-116 St. Clair 


street. The first alarm was sent in shortly 
before 7 o’clock when most of the firemen. 
are off duty for breakfast. The pieces of 
apparatus that responded to the call were 
each manned by two men. ; 
—Toledo Times, Dec. 12, 1916. 

Recalling another danger arising from 
neglect incident to want of revenue the 
Times, Dec. 15, 1916, editorially said: 

What would you think, Mr. Citizen, if you 
were compelled to work and sleep in a build- 
ing that you knew to be unsafe, a building 
that might tumble down over your head at 
any moment and crush the life out of you? 

The headquarters of your fire department 
is such a building. If you turn in an alarm, 
it goes to Engine House No. 3 on Jefferson 
avenue, where Chief Elling has his office and 
where the fire alarm system is located. It 
is an old structure and has been twice con- 
demned, once by the state and once by the 
city. Still it continues to be the headquar- 
ters of your fire department. Nor is this 
all. It is the home of a company of firemen, 
30 of whom sleep there every night. 


Misuse of Tax Revenues. 

Instead of conserving public revenues 
for vital needs indicated above, the rey- 
enues of the city in large measure are 
being expended in quite another way. 
Hight. days previous to-the St. Clair 
street fire, an emissary from Toledo,—a 
dean of her ‘‘municipal university’’— 
whose municipal salary would educate 
100 children in the public schools, pur- 
chase several thousand volumes for the 
branch public libraries, or even several 
thousand feet of fire hose,—gave a pub- 
lic address in the city of Chicago, one 
paragraph of which as published in the 
press is here produced : 

‘“When the war ends,’’ asked the 
speaker, ‘‘and the resultant period of in- 
dustrial depression comes, and factories 
are closed down, and terrible unemploy- 
ment prevails, will the thousands of job- 
less again walk your streets patiently, 
or will they take what belongs to them? 
Have they been so thoroughly taught 
submission by the churches that they will 
allow the others to eat what they have 
earned and do nothing about it?’’ 

This utterance is not new. It abund- 
antly appears in the anarchistic litera- 
ture of the day, and is often heard from 
the soap box platform on street corners 
on summer evenings. Never before how- 
ever, has a city in its municipal capacity 
taken a considerable part of its tax rev- 
enues to aid in the dissemination of such 
views,—views when widely accepted, 
making inevitable the enlargement of the 
police foree in every city in the country. 


The Evolution of Municipal University Legis- 
| lature in Ohio* 


i Local Legislation. Authorized 
Spey Date Purpose Restricted to Cincinnati. Levy 
To enable cities of the fi rst ; . . , 
class to aid and promote educa- ‘ This me reaper uO aici com al as (eee 
Re 5 tion, to accept and hold property|to ‘‘any city of the first class,|No 3 
pede 86 pyres Ler. in trust for university, college,/having a population of 150,000 1-10 mill 
or institutions for promoting/or more’’—that is to Cincinnati. 
free education. . 
To maintain an observatory in aes to cities of re pe 
Vol. 75 connection with a _ university,/class, having a population o Hs ill 
page 133 May 7, 1878 |eollege or other institution of 150,000 or more,’—that is Cin- 5-100 mi 
learning. cinnati. 
Same as above, and further} Same limitation to “cities of c d 
Vol. 90 April 20, 1893 |may issue city bonds for such|the first class, having a popula- SNS oe ita: 
pages April 27, 1893 juniversity, college or other insti-|tion of 150,000 or more’’—that is| end 6-100 mill 
ZOO T2722. tution of learning. to Cincinnati. 
3-10 mill See 
university, col- 
. : Limited to ‘‘cities of the first lege or institu- 
Vol. 94 ; Support of university, college 7 ales toh = oF Tenens 
page 399 April 16, 1900 |oy other institution of learning. ip a RRR 3: class,’’—that i dane Red 5-100 
Imill for ob- 
| lservatory. 
3-10 mill for : 
Limited to “cities of the first|University, col- 
Vol. 95 Support of university, college nondctar the first class, where|lege or institu- 
page 548 May 10, 1902 jor other institution of learning, jniversities are supported in|tion of learn- 
and of the observatory. whole or part by taxation.” ing, and 5-100 
mill for ob- 
| servatory. 
x 
| Any municipal corporation é 
lhaving a “university supported/|3-10 mill for 
4 ‘ : ._ jin whole or part by public tax-|“university”’ 
Sspport “of university main-|ation.’ The former words, “‘col-|and 5-10 mill 
Vol. 96 Oct. 22, 1902 |tained in whole or part by tax-/jo96 oy institution of learning” |for observa- 
page 91 Extraordinary |ation, No power given to sup- were purposely omitted, to stilljtory. Cincin- 
Sec. 217 |Session port ‘‘college or other institution pyactically limit the act to Cin-\nati. the only 
of learning.”’ Directors now ap- cinnati, since that city was thel|city in the 
= pointed by the mayor. only Ohio city having a univers-|state having 
ity supported in whole or part|an observatory 
‘by taxation. 
Many sections originally en- i 
Vol. 97 acted as local legislation now re-| Any municipal corporation|3-10 mill and 


pages 
542 and 544 


April 25, 1904 |vised in more general terms to 
conform to the new ruling of the 


Supreme Court. 


“having a university supported | 
in whole or part by taxation.” 


5-100 mill as 
above. 


Vol. 98 
page 128 


CS re Se ee lhe nS 


Vol. 101 
page 237 


eee 


Vol. 103 
page 437 


For “municipal university sup- 
ported in whole or part by tax- 
ation ;’ “municipal university” 
defined; must not duplicate high 
school work, must be in advance 
of and supplementary to instruc- 
tion authorized under boards of 
education, all gifts to cities to 
promote education, but inade- 
quate to maintain “‘a university” 
as defined in the statutes, to pass 
to the board of education.—Sec- 
tion 4104. 


Mar. 28, 1906 


Same as above; in the admin- 
istration of trust properties, the 
{municipal university directors 
May 10, 1910 are given enlarged powers—may 

‘sell, lease, repair, renovate, in- 


vest in bonds and mortgages, etc. 
* * 


Cincinnati was still as now the 
only city having a ‘‘uiversity” 
supported in whole or part by 
taxation, and conforming to the 
legislative definition of a muni- 
cipal university, supported by 
taxation. 


Any municipal corporation 
“having a university supported 
in whole or part by taxation’”’ 
same limitations as above. 


Same as above; and municipal 
university taxes removed from 
the 10 mill limit, and further 
that “the combined maximum 
rate for all taxes levied in any 
year in any city or other taxing 
district shall not exceed fifteen 


April 18, 1913 


mills.”’ 
ook A ES ES See 2) Seg 
For explanatory notes see next page. 


Same limitations as above. 


3-10 mill for 
university now 
increased to 
5-10 mill and 
5-100 mills for 
observatory. 


ll 


5-10 mill and 
6-100 mill as 
above. 


5-10 mill and 
5-100 mill for 
observatory or 
other scientific 
purposes. 


The Toledo City Journal—November 
15, 1916, said: 

‘‘Because of the vote of the electors, 
Toledo has merely been given an exten- 
sion of time in which to pay.. By the 
terms of the ordinance passed by coun- 
ceil, November 9, our children in 1942 
will be paying the last $50,000 of this 
debt created by us for operating pur- 
poses, the benefits of which have been 
for the most part already forgotten. 
.... The tax levy requests for 1917 as 
prepared by the various departments 
last summer showed total operating. re- 
quirements for 1917 to be approximately 
$1,900,000. .... Our income for oper- 
ating purposes for next year will hardly 
exceed $1,265,000. The mayor in pre- 
paring his annual appropriation esti- 
mate for submission to council will have 
the unpleasant task of deciding where 
he can best spare $635,000. ’’ 


It is quite certain that the mayor in 
his forthcoming appropriation estimate 


* A trust estate, having an approximate 
value of one million dollars, held by the 
city of Cincinnati to found a college for 
white boys, and a college for white girls, was 
the occasion which led to the act of April 
15, 1870, and the subsequent enlargement of 
the scope of such act. 


The modern high school, with its wide 
range of advanced instruction and scientific 
and technical laboratories, as now authorized 
by the state legislature, and now far in ad- 
vance of the average “college” of 1870 in 
Ohio,—was then unknown. 


** Within one month from the passage of 
the act of May 10, 1902, the supreme court 
of the state rendered an opinion holding that 
all legislation, such as contemplated in the 
act of May 10, 1902, was in contravention of 
the state constitution. This ruling led to an 
extraordinary session of the legislature to 
revise many local measures to conform to 
the new interpretation of the state consti- 
tution. The local Cincinnati university law 
became general to all cities, but became also 
so hedged about with restrictions and defini- 
tions of what constituted a municipal uni- 
versity that only Cincinnati in the intent of 
the legislature could use it. 


***The Cincinnati trust estate largely 
comprised improved properties in the older 
business and residence sections of the city, 
Whenever the commission in charge desired 
to renovate, improve, sell, exchange or lease, 
the legislature was called upon for an en- 
abling act. These numerous acts, remaining 
unrepealed but revised in form, constitute a 
singular and curious body of legislation. 


will not cut a dollar from the $150,000 
university tax revenue, for the ‘‘uni- 
versity’’ artfully secured a ruling under 
a former administration ‘‘that the coun- 
cil had no control over the proceeds of 
the university levy.’’ No council should 
impose any tax levy ‘‘over which it has 
no control.’’ It is quite probable that 
the mayor will omit all mention of this 
$150,000 draft on the city treasury and 
will leave the citizens to reflect upon the 
necessity ‘‘to operate, the police, fire,. 
health department, public library, etc., 
in such a reduced and niggardly manner 
as to impair their proper scope and effi- 
ciency.’’ 


Partial Collegiate Courses. 


An aceredited authority in school 
work says: ‘‘A partial course should 
not be allowed. It is a temptation to 
shrink from labor which a young man 
cannot resist, and a bounty upon caprice 
and indolence which should not be coun- 
tenaneced.’’ 

If the so-called Toledo university 
would publish the names of its ‘‘en- 
rolled’’ students with hours of attend- 
ance, and work accomplished—a thing it 
defiantly refuses to do,—there would be 
disclosed an unparalled record not only 
of partial courses but of irregular and 
transitory attendance. It would also 
serve to indicate the fallacy involved in 
the remark sometimes heard that the 
municipal university is doing ‘‘a great 
work in furnishing education to those 
who could not otherwise secure it.’’ . 
Those who make this remark keep in the 
background all information relating to 
the public school system and its possibili- 
ties, and all information relating to the 
Ohio State University and with what 
trifling cost its opportunities may be se- 
eured by any student who has been in- 
dustrious enough to complete the work 
of the city high school. 


President Harper is quoted as saying 
shortly before his death: “No matter how 
liberally the private institutions may be en- 
dowed, the heritage of the future, at least 
in the west, is to be in the State Univer- 
sities.” 


(From the New York Tribune, October 


23, 1916.‘ 
“URGES CLOSING OF CITY COLLEGE. 


“Save $490,500 by Sending Students to Co- 
lumbia. 
“Tf the College of the City of New York 

should be abandoned and the tuition of every 

student enrolled therein should be paid at 

Columbia University, $490,500 a year would 

be saved to the taxpayers of the city, ac- 

cording to William Bullock, director of the 

Bureau of City Inquiry. In a statement is- 

sued yesterday, Bullock asserts that for each 

of the 1,930 students enrolled at the City 

College last year, the taxpayers paid $454.16. 

The tuition at Columbia is $200.” 

(From the New York Times, October 
23, 1916.‘ 
“WOULD CLOSE CITY COLLEGE.” 


“Bureau of City Inquiry Suggests Putting 
Students Elsewhere. 


“The abolition of the College of the City 
of New York was adocated by the Bureau of 
City Inquiry yesterday in a statement which 
declared that the city could send the 1,930 
enrolled students of the institution to Colum- 
bia or New York University, pay tuition for 
them at the rate of $200 each, and save a 
total of $490,500. The report was issued by 
William C. Bullock, former City Director of 
Finance, who heads the bureau.” 

[This report of the Director of the 
Bureau of City Inquiry and former Di- 
rector of City Finance was attacked by 
the President of the College of the City 
of New York, but the essential facts set 
forth in the report were not disproved. ] 

The College of the City of New York 
does not claim to be a University and 
does not attempt professional courses of 
instruction. The per capita tax is less 
than 18 cents on a population of five 
million. 

The city of Toledo (in cooperation 
with the state) makes ample provision 
for the collegiate training of her stud- 
ents—those who complete the work of 
the city high schools—and to this end 
contributes an annual sum based on her 
tax duplicate and industries which for 
the current school year will exceed 
$100,000. Under this arrangement To- 
ledo students may secure collegiate 
training (the cost of which is not less 
than say $250.00 per annum) at’ the 
nominal annual charge of $30.00. 

It seems quite unnecessary therefore 
that such city with a population of 200,- 


000 should play municipal university at 
the cost of 75 cents per capita, minister- 
ing to the vanity of a few students quali- 
fied to enter the State university, and a 
few hundred students quite unacquaint- 
ed with the courses of instruction furn- 
ished and authorized to be furnished in 
the city high schools and all at an an- 
nual cost to the city per student based 
on five hours per day for 36 weeks of 
from $400.00 to $500.00. 


The Enlarged Public School System. 


The public schools, supported by the public 
money, should give a good, thorough, com- 
mon education to that great mass of the chil- 
dren that, with few exceptions, will never go 
beyond them. They should be well trained 
in the essentials of good citizenship, those 
things that will fit them to lead self-sustain- 
ing, honest and honorable lives; and that, for 
that reason, are of public concern, and for 
which the public has an interest in paying. 
To neglect or slight this for the further edu- 
cation of a very few, and that few in such 
studies as are chiefly of private concern, is 
a plain and manifest perversion of public 
funds; as well as negligence in the perform- 
ance: of-a- public dutyeia. Wi 8 


But most of those who go beyond the high 
schools and into the colleges do so with as 
purely personal and private ends in view as 
another man has in learning a trade. The 
student of law or medicine is, first and fore- 
most, learning a business by which he hopes © 
to win some of the personal prizes of life. 
Incidentally, he may be of great service to 
to the world. But so is the engineer of a 
railroad train, and the carpenter at his work 
bench. Why should the one be a public bene- 
ficiary any more than the other? If the 
need of either is greater, it is not generally 
that of the one seeking the so-called higher 
position. If the professions were places of 
danger or difficulty, so that students shunned 
them, and if, at the same time, the public 
good demanded that they be filled, then, in- 
deed, public aid might rightly be offered, and 
public premiums be held out. But so long 
as they are regarded as personal prizes, and 
are eagerly sought, being over-crowded by 
those who can barely live in them, it seems 
not only unjust, but quite superfluous, to 
use the people’s money to help on such pri- 
vate ends.—Minot J. Savage, in North Amer- 
ican Review. 


The University Rebellion. 


The Publicity Manager of the Munici-- 


pal university had not been at his desk 
a week in October, 1916, before a grave 
rebellion—so estimated by the reporters 
—broke out in the law department of 
the university, having probably at: this 
stage less than two dozen evening 
students. 


The directors of the so-called uni- 
versity had appointed a dean, a young 
man of parts—a graduate student of 
the Ohio State University and a mem- 
ber of the Toledo Bar—a good appoint- 
ment if an Evening Law School was a 
legitimate and necessary function of the 
city government. 


The students insisted on the right— 
so the story ran—of selecting their dean 
and would tolerate no infringement of 
that right. The directors of the so- 
called university in an apologetic man- 
ner explained to the students and to 
the public that in the appointment of a 
dean they had but followed the methods 
‘‘adopted in other universities.’’ The 
students throught the press, admitted 
that such might be the case, but further 
claimed that in a university so close to 
the people as a municipal university—a 
university of the people, for the people 
and by the people,—a new order should 
obtain. This byplay continued for 
nearly two weeks, securing much pub- 
licity to ‘‘the university’’ equal to 
several columns of good advertising 
matter presumably without cost to ‘‘the 
university.’’ 


Another Advertising Device. 


In the summer of 1916, a dean of the 
so-called university gave an address, 
published in the press of a neighboring 
state, setting forth the following: 


1. That he dwelt in Toledo, O. 


2. That he was a Dean in the Munici- 
pal University—salary not given. 


3d. That there were no Christian 
churches in that city, or at least he had 
been unable to find any. 

4. That by reason of such fact he 
was compelled to live a life of echureh 
isolation for want of Christian fellow- 
ship. The sympathy of his audience 
was invoked. 
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The attention of a goodly number of 
the 150 clergymen in the city was 
drawn to this published address; a few 
later made it the topic of some extended 
remarks in the pulpit; such comments 
were fully reported in the daily papers 
with frequent allusions to ‘‘the uni- 
versity,’’ all to the great delight of the 
Publicity Manager. 


On another occasion the same dean in 
a pacifist address, told his audience that 
‘‘the American flag belongs to the capi- 
talist,’” and he gravely asked, ‘‘Why 
should we fight for the capitalist?’’ 
And in another city he rebuked the 
school authorities for encouraging a 
«chool recitation, alleging loyalty to the 
flag as the exemplification of ‘‘one 
nation indivisable, freedom and justice 
for all.’’ These words he said were 
‘‘humbug’’ and ‘‘misleading,’’ and as a 
municipal university professor—the ex- 
ponent of municipal university learning 
and wisdom—he deplored ‘‘humbug’’ 
and ‘‘misleading’’ words. 


The Toledo Teachers’ Association. 


The Toledo Teachers’ Association 
maintain annually a course of lectures 
at the Scott High School Auditorium. 
On this platform appear many of the 
ablest scholars and educators that the 
country affords. A few lines now and 
then appear in the public press in re- 
lation to the valuable instruction here 
given, but when a ‘‘professor’’ ‘‘in the 
university’’ addresses the small group 
in ‘‘the Extention Division,’’ giving the . 
finallity of his opinion on ‘‘Current 
Topies’’ or expounding ‘‘The Whyness of 
the Thusness,’’ numerous half columns 
appear gravely reported as if the Gods 
had spoken. 


This means that the Advertising De- 
partment of the Teachers’ Association. 
is not well organized, while the Adver- 
tising Department of the so-called uni- 
versity is organized to the ninth degree, 
maintaining an even race with Peruna, 
Budweiser and Wine of Cardui. More 
publicity has been secured for this in- 
adequate institution and its professors 
through its publicity department than 
obtains for twenty colleges and universi- 
ties in Ohio, of good repute. 


A LUCRATIVE TRADE. 


Macaulay in the closing chapters of 
his brilliant record of an eventful period 
of English history notes the limited in- 
formation given of the great body of the 
common people. ‘‘This most numerous 
class,’’ he says, ‘‘is precisely the class 
respecting which we have the most 
meagre information. In those times 
philanthropists did not yet regard it a 
sacred duty, nor had demagogues yet 
-found it a lucrative trade to talk and 
write about the distress of the. laborer.’’ 

In the more recent centuries the phil- 
anthropists and disinterested and public 
spirited citizen, have labored through 

legislatures, church, civie and fraternal 
organizations and often single handed 
with large and encouraging measure of 
success to improve the living conditions 
of the mass of the people. The advance 
has been great and the successful meth- 
ods of proceedure are no longer in doubt. 


It is no exaggeration to say in view of 
the evidence at hand, that the municipal 
university concept has been engineered 
and directed in a surprising degree by 
‘those ‘‘who have found it a lucrative 
trade to talk and write about the distress 
of the laborer,’ with the colossal assump- 
tion that only through their advocacy 
and “‘university’’ wisdom could remedial 
measures be found. By fervid appeal 
and abundant literature addressed to the 
electors the demand is made for a tax 
revenue under the color of higher educa- 
tion, and the promotion of city service 
and public welfare ample in amount to 
award a salary greater than could be se- 
eured by the adventurers-in any other 
avocation. 


The propogandists of the municipal 
university point to three cities in Ohio 
incurring such expenditures. In only 
one city is the institution in question 
entitled to be designated by the term 
‘“university’’ and even then of a minor 
grade as compared with the State uni- 
versity in this and in adjoining states. 
And yet in that city and for such insti- 
tution the bonded debt of the city has 
been increased $1,250,000 and tax rev- 
enues in the sum of $350,000 are annu- 


ally diverted from vital and imperative 
city administration requirements,—re- 
quirements of vastly greater moment, 
than municipal higher academic and pro- 
fessional training. The president—chief 
manager and advertising agent—for his 
services in such institution secures an an- 
nual award of $9,000 and valuable per- 
quisites, a compensation far greater than 
the salary received by State University 
presidents in institutions many times lar- 
ger. So voluminously has this institu- 
tion been advertised that in a recent city 
report 77 pages were devoted to its expo- 
sition, and the space occupied in endless 
reiteration is supposed to duly impress 


the readers with the magnitude of its 
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work. This excessive advertising and lib- 
eral salary award has stirred the ambi- 
tion of a limited number of men seeking 
university positions or advancement in 
university work, giving rise to lectures 
and magazine articles intended to edu- 
cate the municipal electors and secure - 
from taxation a municipal university 
fund. If for instance the redundant 40 
collegiate institutions in Ohio could be 
further augmented by 40 municipal uni- 
versities a hopeful future would unfold 
to the long waiting list of Ph. D.’s now 
somewhat disheartened and discouraged. 


The Municipal Effigy. 


The result of this advocacy has been 
the creation of a municipal effigy; the 
systematic cultivation of a legend of the 
insuperable excellence of municipal uni- 
versity kultur; the assertion of the 
moral elevation and loveliness of its pur- 
pose; holding aloft the alluring promise 
of a great material and intellectual ad- 
vance, that must come to every city hav- 
ing an authoritive body, with university 
prestige, to which can be referred every 
problem that vexes the human mind. 
According to this effigy the municipal 
university is to be ‘‘the Head of the Pub- 
lic School System,’’ to furnish the psy- 
chologice and socialogic exposition of doe- 
trines and creeds, to determine with final- 
ity the ‘‘tariff,’’? ‘‘the ecurreney,’’ all 
state and national issues and ultimately 
rejuvinate the social order. 

Under such an authoritive body of 
learning and wisdom—a Hohenzollern 
dynasty in every city—the services of 
the church, the Y. M. C: A., the Y. W. C. 
A., all fraternal bodies and even the To- 


ledo Commerce Club would seem to be 
superfluous, and not longer needed. 


For many years we have been told 
that the purpose of the municipal uni- 
versity was to more widely diffuse ‘‘edu- 
eation’’ throughout the community. We 
now learn from President Stowe of the 
Toledo adventure that such is not the 
ease. In his interview given to the To- 
ledo Blade,—November 24, 1911—he 
said : ‘‘ Mere education is not the function 
of a city unwersity. It is more nearly 
secondary to the big things which is city 
service.’’ He further adds: ‘‘The in- 
fluence of the municipal university is be- 
ginning to equal if not overshadow that 
of the large State or endowed universi- 
ties. Even now its utility, comparative- 
ly, 1s greater.’’ It would be diffieult to 
frame the same number of words to tell 
a greater untruth. A man who can 
make a statement like that, has either a 
reckless disregard of facts or an imagin- 
ation so vivid as to respond to any wild 
desire.* ‘‘The President’’ should reeall 
the humorous lines of Holmes— 


The boy who can boast that his trap has just 
got a mouse 
Mustn’t draw it and write underneath “hip- 
potamus.” 
Or say unveraciously, “This is in elephant’.’ 
‘‘The president’’ further says in this 
interview: ‘‘The scope of the municipal 
university in research and welfare work 
is practically of unlimited benefit.’’ Is 
it not time that we got rid of the intel- 
lectual fog which envelops and shelters 
the advocates of the municipal university 
schemes? Now it is true that city ser- 
vice, research and welfare work are im- 
portant functions and ennobling ends, 
but the municipal university has no pre- 


* President James of the University of II- 
linois, in the New England Magazine, recent- 
ly said: 

“Already in most of the states of the 
Union the State University has become the 
most important single institution of higher 
learning within its territory . . . 

“Of the forty-eight states in the American 
Union, thirty-eight have established the 
State University pure and simple, under the 
direct control of the state, and one, New 
York, has in Cornell an institution which is 
developing more and more completely along 
State University lines.” 

Every state in the Union has its College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, conduct- 
ed as a department of the State University 
or as a separate plant. The estimated at- 
tendance at the State Universities and other 
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emptory right or duty in these fields, and 
has not the shadow of legitimate author- 
ity therein. For the advocates of the 
municipal university to even refer to 
those ends is to beg the whole question. 

Every department of the city admin- 
istration is a department of city service, 
—publie health, public safety, public 
service, public libraries.* Numerous and 
varied are the duties imposed by the city 
charter upon the department of Puble 
Welfare, including public health, parks, 
playgrounds: and many other important_ 
duties ministering to the general welfare. 
Yet largely through the campaign ‘‘of 
the university’’ by inaccurate informa- 
tion and misleading interpretation of 
the law, ‘‘the university’’ secured a tax 
revenue for the ensuing fiscal year one 
third greater than that awarded to the 
department of public welfare. Having 
thus aided in reducing the tax revenue 
of that department to such an extent 
that it is unable to perform adequately 
all of its functions, the university now 
poses as a gracious godmother and offers 
to return say five per cent of its illgotten 
revenue in performing some minor fune- 
tion of the department of public wel- 
fare, drawing attention to such tender as 
an extenuation of its depredations upon. 
the tax revenues of the city, and an ex- 
euse for a like effort another year. 


*It would require a long paragraph to 
enumerate the many private associations in 
Toledo devoted to public welfare. Only a 
few can be mentioned here: the Art Museum, 
the District Nurses’ Association, the Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., and more than 100 charitable 
and benevolent associations, most of which 
are closely related to a still larger number 
of church organizations. 


state aided institutions of higher education 
during the year 1915-1916 was approximate- 
ly 140,000. 

The augmenting resources of the State 
Universities of California, Minnesota, Illinois 
(this year $2,500,000), Michigan, Ohio, Wis- 
consin, reaching now into the millions an- 
nually, plainly indicate the future support 
for higher education. 

And Dr. Draper voices the consensus of 
opinion among school men when he says: 
“There is no doubt that higher learning will 
be centralized in great institutions. Modern 
methods of instruction and the opportuni- 
ties which the discriminating public demands 
make this inevitable. =. .* .-: . _ Phe 
universities which get the lead now will be 
likely to hold it. Large attendane and ex- 
cellence of work make this inevitable.” 


A City School Survey 


A very exhaustive survey of the Cleve- 
land Public Schools has just been com- 
pleted—made at the request of citizens, 
under the direction of the Sage Founda- 
tion. This survey highly commends the 
efficiency of the Cleveland school system 
but throws many interesting side lights 
on many departments of administration 
and teaching methods. The report in- 
stead of comprising one huge forbidding 
volume appears in twenty-four attrac- 
tive booklets, each limited to one topic 
and the work of one investigator. It 
is interesting to note in these reports, 
that the type of high school buildings 
such as Toledo has in Scott and Waite 
buildings, are not only highly commend- 
ed but declared to be the type which un- 
der all circumstances should be con- 
strueted—furnishing equal opportunities 
to all patrons in academic, technica] and 
commercial training. 

Toledo has however some undeterm- 
ined problems in school work worthy of 
most careful study, such for instance as 
the Junior high school and the’ Junior 
college under the board of education, 
now so successfully conducted in many 
cities; but more important than all per- 
haps is to devise some methods to secure 
a larger per cent of eighth grade pupils 


5th Grade, Age 11 
6th Grade. Age 12 
7th Grade, Age 13 
8th Grade, Age 14 
H. S. Age 
H. S. 
Fi; S: 


H. S. 


lst Year, 15 § 


2nd Year, Age 16 R 
3rd Year, Age 17 § 


4th Year, Age 18 § 


to enter the high school, and then to con- 
tinue to the end of the high school course. 
The mortality from the eighth grade to 


the first high school year, and from that 


year to the fourth high school year is 
unduly large, and demands an awakened 
appreciation on the part of many par- 
ents and pupils. Careful statistics in 
this city—and in other cities—disclose 
that financial inability—‘‘the need to go 
to work’’—is much exaggerated, and 
comprises an inadequate explanation for 
this unduly large dropping out of school 
work, 

The-subjoined table indicates with ap- 
proximate exactness the ratio of school 
attendance and non school attendance in 
the city of Toledo. The black shows the 
per cent of children—ages ten to eight- 
een—NOT IN SCHOOL. That such 
non attendance can be permitted with 
little or no awakened interest by the pub- 
lic and the civic authorities is passing 
strange. 

How far this neglect is justified, and 
how far the diversion of inadequate 
school revenues to a municipal university 
adventure should be approved are prob- 
lems of deep concern. A survey by a 


competent commission—non-resident and 
free from local bias and pressure—is in 
order. 


Some days ago we read in the papers that 
our Board of Eduation hesitated about hav- 
ing a shool survey made, beause of its great 
cost, a very sensible reason. But we under- 
stand there is a way of having one, and’ a 
good one, that need not cost a dollar. If 
they would apply to Commissioner Claxton 
of the Federal Bureau of Education, he 
would lend the services of experts on school 
work to study the situation and advise what 
ought to be done to better it. Such a sur- 
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vey has been made in Oregon, Iowa and 
Wyoming, and others are now being made in 
Colorado, Arkansas, Delaware and Arizona. 
The city schools of San Francisco are also 
being studied by experts from the federal 
department. Mr. Claxton would be willing 
to send such experts to this state and city 
to conduct a survey without expense. And it 
would be a good survey. This city ought to 
embrace the rare opportunity. It would at 
least prove a satisfaction to have it done.— 
The Ohio State Journal, November 8, 1916. 


NO COURT RULING SUSTAINS THE 
UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURE. 


It is the contention of the directors of 
the so-called Toledo university, that in 
the litigation over the ‘control of the 
Seott and Mott gift properties, the valid- 
ity of a university department was up- 
held. This is a grave error. No such 
ruling obtains. 

The Board of Education through its 
counsel held that there was in Toledo no 
university to which the State law could 
apply. The mayor appointed directors, 
contended otherwise, but long before a 
final determination was reached, through 
counsel by them employed they aban- 
doned all university contentions and sub- 
stituted therefor the contention that they 
were a duly appointed city commission to 
administer a trust estate, that had come 
to the city. Admitting that this might 
be so—a strained contention in view of 
the further state legislation and the Mor- 
mon church ruling in the United States 
Supreme Court —the further fact re- 
mained that the income from this trust 
estate to be so administered was utterly 
inadequate to maintain the manual de- 
partment of the city high school, and no 
tax revenue was authorized for such city 
commission. 


In his brief before the Supreme Court 
the counsel employed by the contending 
directors said: 


“The word university is not material; the 
council selected the name, but any other 
name would have answered the purpose 
- . « . the rights of all the parties 
would be the same had the name chosen 
been the ‘Scott School’ or ‘The Lake Erie 
Academy.’ ” 

“Had the council failed to make the ap- 
pointment (of an agency to administer the 
Scott trust estate) a court of equity upon 
application would have appointed the di- 
rectors.” 

And again, “the council must appoint di- 
rectors provided by statute; if they fail to 
do so a mandamus will lie, or a court of 
equity might appoint directors in order that 
a charitable trust might not fail.” 

And again, “The institution must report its 
receipts and expenditures to the city (for 
more than 10 years this has not been done), 
but if there is a misapplication of funds (to 
a medical college), the city’s only remedy 
would be an appeal to the courts.” 


Having on this contention secured con- 
trol of the Seott benefactions, and the 
Mott bequest made specifically for the 
manual school and so decreed by the 


Court of Appeal, with no tax revenue 
and no income from trust estates ade- 


_ quate to maintain even a department of 


the city high school, in utter disregard 
of the direction of the court to maintain 
the manual training school in the ad- 
ministration of such trust estates, such 
mayor appointed directors refused to 


. permit the Board of Education to use the 
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Scott Manual School building in which 
to conduct such school at its own expense, 
and locked the doors against pupils and 
teachers and declared they should never 
again be opened until the Board of Edu- 
cation paid them an agreed value of sucli 
building and equipments. 

Then presto change, they were no 
longer simply a city commission to ad- 
minister a small trust estate, for a spe- 
cific use in secondary education, but now 
the directors of a municipal university, 
possessed with all the legislative powers 
which the Cincinnati school had been 
able to tease out of the state legislation in 
a twenty years’ campaign.* 

The history of municipal government, 
in this, or in any state, does not disclose 
a more questionable misuse of court de- 
crees, trust funds, tax revenue, and edu- 
cational pretense than is involved in the 
Toledo university adventure. And the 
further humiliation chapter is that a 
gift to the city—to broaden secondary 
education—should have been ruthlessly 
seized and made the basis of an invasion 
on tax revenues at the loss to this very 
school system which such benefactions 
were designed to promote. 


*At an early day Cincinnati secured from 
the state a local act anthorizing the impo- 
sition of a small city tax to supplement the 
income of a generous trust estate held by 
the city for college education. Thirty years 
later this local act became general in its 
terms, through a ruling of the Supreme 
Court that all local legislation was uncon- 
stitutional. 


To prevent in some measure the abuse of 
this general power of taxation, the legisla- 
ture adopted a definition of a municipal uni- 
versity, limiting. such tax to such cities as 
maintained a university of the prescribed 
standard. Cincinnati was the only city 
which could conform to the requirements. 
Two ambitious or misdirected cities—Toledo 
and Akron, both in extreme financial straits 
—claim through the creation of paper col- 
leges to come within the purview of the 
state definition of a municipal university and 
impose at the cost of more vital civic duties 
a university tax. 


° 


Questions and Answers 


The Director of Finance, among many 
other questions, submitted the following 
to the President of the so-called Munici- 
pal University: 

‘Can the university be given a levy 
of $143,672.00 without encroaching on 
the operating revenue of the city, for 
Safety, Service, Welfare and Library 
Departments ?’’ 

The President replied as follows: 


‘Yes, it is possible for council to meet 
the needs of its Municipal University 
without in any way endangering either 
the city or the board of education funds. 
This is apparent from table 7 (furnished 
herewith) based on a corresponding table 
presented in the City Journal June 17, 
and verified by university authorities.’’ 

How ill advised was the President of 
the so-called university upon the matter 
submitted to him, and how ill informed 
were his professorial associates, appears 
from the careful study and report of the 
Toledo Commerce Club Committee on 
Public Efficiency and Economy. 


With smug satisfaction the university 


~ junto had contemplated the 10 mill tax 


limitation for city operating expendi- 
tures, and the margin in excess of 10 
mills awarded the Cincinnati University 
by the state legislature, but they did not 
take account of the further statutory 
provision that the council, with approval 
of the electors, could increase the operat- 
ing revenues of the city by a tax levy in 
excess of 10 mills, and inside of the ag- 
gregate 15 mill limitation. 

The report of the Toledo Commerce 
Committee clearly shows that ‘‘the uni- 
versity levy is an encroachment on city 
operating departments.’’ (See Com- 
merce Club News, August 19, 1916). 
‘The Smith One Per Cent Law’? Says 
the report ‘‘provides that by vote of the 
people the operating levy for city, 
schools or county, may be placed out- 
side of the 10 mill limit and in direct 
competition with the university for a 
portion of the levy between 10 and 15 
mills. The city will be compelled to have 
recourse to this emergency provision. In 
such case the university levy would 
come into direct competition for a por- 
tion of the levy between 10 and 15 mills 
which would remain after sinking fund 
charges had been taken care of.’’ 
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_ Notwithstanding the ample authority 
of the council (with the approval of the 
electors) to augment “the operating 
revenues of the city for 1917 in the sum 
of $150,000, the university President, 
his ‘‘Municipal Expert”’ and ‘‘ Publicity 
Manager,’’ by disingenous and faulty 
methods succeeded in persuading the 
council to. appropriate the margin inside 
of the 15 mill limit to the so-called uni- 
versity, and by such act the council pro- 
hibited itself from adopting the proced- 
ure by which ‘‘the operating revenues of 
the city for Safety, Service, Welfare and 
Library Departments’’ could have been 
increased to the extent of $150,000, and 
the next inevitable deficit bond issue, 
decreased in the sum of $300,000. 


The Duplication of Work Taught in 
Other City Schools. 


The City Director of Finance, seeking 
information to justify the demands of 
the so-called Municipal University, 
among other questions to the President 
included the following: © 


‘What portion if any of the work: 
taught in the university is a duplicate of 
the work taught in the high schools? To 
what extent does the scientific work and 
engineering equipment dupliate that of 
the high schools?’’ 

And the following was the extent of 
the reply: 

‘We are offering no courses which our 
students could take in the high schools 
of the city. The university does not 
believe in such «duplication of work. 
None of the equipment of the high 
schools are available to the university or 
to our students at times when they may 
make use of it.’’ 

It is pertinent to enquire, if the class 
rooms and scientific laboratories of the 
two high schools are not available to the 
students who are allured to the so-called 
university why is such the case? The 
manual and scientifie laboratories of the 
two high schools are ten times more com- 
plete and_ better equipped than any 
found in the pretended university. 
These class rooms and laboratories are 
vacant, most of the afternoons and eye- 
nings—and especially since the evening 
high school work was abandoned last year 


by the board of education “for want of 
funds.’’ o 


Of the students ‘‘enrolled’’ in the so- 
called university very few have com- 
pleted the courses taught and authorized 
to be taught in the four-year courses of 
the city high schools, to say nothing of 
the possible Junior College course of two 
additional years—comprising the Fresh- 
man and Sophomore Collegiate years. 
The unpreparedness of most of the ‘‘en- 
rollment’’ of the university make it 
necessary to limit the instruction—how- 
ever meritorious—to preparatory stages, 
no matter what high sounding names are 
adopted, except so far as such ‘‘uni- 
versity’? work comprises lectures on 
‘‘Psychology, Sociology and Hconom- 
ies,’’ and of the type with which the To- 
ledo public are now somewhat familiar. 

The vital and elementary fact—never 
to be forgotten—is that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of local students who com- 
plete the work of the secondary schools— 
public and private—and who resolve to 
continue school work, academic or pro- 
fessional, will repair and do repair to 
the nearby State Universities or to some 
~ one of the available Endowment Uni- 
versities. It is almost surprising that 
. any student having the required quali- 
fications should omit such opportunities. 
The way has been made so easy, and the 
expense so light that no excuse obtains, 
and if there were an excuse it would be 
be far cheaper for the city to pay board 
and transportation for such, than to in- 
cur the cost incident even to the pretense 
of a municipal university, kept alive by 
infringement upon the revenues of 
police, fire, health and library depart- 
ments. 


A Municipal University Lobby. 

With the utmost confidence did the To- 
ledo municipal university president (and 
his ‘‘municipal expert’’) expound muni- 
cipal university taxation laws to the 
council and to the director of finance, in 
June and July, 1916. They understood 
the whole situation. Municipal universi- 
ties were the favorites of the State and 
had been amply protected by the legis- 
lature. Only the misinformed and the 
ignorant could doubt. 


It now appears that the Toledo Com- 
merce Club Report and the opinions of 
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its legal advisors, have disturbed his con- 
fidence. The Blade of Decemer 6, 1916, 
says: ‘‘The president of the Toledo 
university went to Cincinnati Tuesday to 
attend a meeting of representatives of 
Cincinnati university and Akron univer- 
sity. The way the tax laws affect muni- 
cipal universities will be discussed.’’ 
Exactly! The three municipal univer- 
sity presidents are not to be caught sleep- 
ing. An active and persistent lobby will 
be organized with the skillful Dr. Dab- 
ney at its head. This paradoxial situa- 
tion will obtain: Tax revenues in three 
cities—cities financially embarrassed for 
want of revenues to meet vital necessities 
—will be used to maintain an active and 
persistent lobby before the 1917 State 
legislature to secure laws under which 
further raids can be made on these three 
cities, and to the detriment of their most 
elementary necessities. : 


Boards of Education, City Library 
Boards and the Department of Public 
Welfare have no funds with which to 
maintain a legislative lobby: they must 
all stand aside for the municipal univer- 
sity over whose funds ‘‘the council has no 
eontrol.’’ 


Under a skillful municipal university 


lobby the 1913 session of the legislature . 


authorized the city council to impose a 
university tax, advanced from the 10 
mill limit to the 15 mill limit—if any 
margin inside of the 15 mill limit should 
obtain—while Boards of Education in 
the support of the common schools were 
left under the 10 mili limit, except as 
further taxes should be approved by the 
electors. 

Would it not be wise and in the wm- 
terests of ‘‘education’’ for the 1917 leg- 
wlature to advance the power of tax- 
ation for the common schools wnder 
Boards of Education from the 10 mall 
limit to the 15 mill limit and require the 
approval of the electors to all municipal 
unwersity taxes tf such taxation shall 
longer be permitted? 


The attempt to maintain a municipal uni- 
versity in competition with the public school 
system and the great state universities on 
the north and the south of the city, and in 
the last analysis supported by deficiency 
bond issues, is, to say the leasi, a novel ex- 
periment in municipal finance. 
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THINGS THAT ARE TRUE 


IT IS TRUE, that the Toledo Charter Commission appointed by Mayor 
Jones, disapproved of the municipal university adventure, and advised that 
legislation be secured placing the Scott Manual School and the Scott benefac- 
tions under the board of education. Such legislation was secured and later 
was approved by an ordinance of the city council. 


IT IS TRUE, that the Toledo Chamber of Commerce in 1909 refused to 
endorse and commend the municipal university adventure, notwithstanding 
the fervid appeal of the university president. 


IT IS TRUE, that the 1914 City Charter Commission declined to assume 
any responsibility for the university adventure and omitted purposely all men- 
tion of such department. They did however provide for a referendum on any 
tax levied by the council when the same should be requested by a given per 
cent of the eleétors. 


IT IS TRUE, that the taxation ordinances passed in 1916 were so man- 
ipulated—presumably at the diétation of the university that they took effect 
as “‘emergency measures ”’ thus removed from the referendum provision of the 
City Charter. That there was no “emergency”? is evidenced by the faét that 
in several counties in the state the Budget Commission did not finally adjourn 
till more than three months thereafter--not till after Nov. 7, when was in- 
cluded in the completed tax budgets, the several levies approved by the voters 
at the eleétion on Nov. 7, 1916. 


IT IS TRUE, that the Toledo Association of College Women have de- 
clined to endorse and commend the so-called Toledo University, but have 
endorsed and commended to the graduated students of the city high schools, 
the leading state and endowment collegiate in&titutions of. the country and es- 
pecially the University of Michigan and the Ohio State University. 


IT IS TRUE, that the American Medical Association and the Ohio 
State Medical Board put the Medical Department of the so-called Toledo 
University out of business for incompetency, and great was the indignation 
among the 19 students when they learned how they had been misled by ful- 
some bulletins. 


IT IS TRUE, that all tax revenues, awarded the so-called university, 
again reappear in the deficit bond issues and ultimately become a part of 
accumulating Funded Bond Debt of the city. 


IT IS TRUE, that the impairment of the operative revenue of the city, 
through the imposition of the university tax levy, leads to the impairment of 
public service and public welfare—police, fire, health, clean streets, parks, etc. 
—-and helps to reduce the city to such direful strraights, “that several depar- 
tments have to be operated in such a reduced and niggardly manner as to 
materially impair their proper scope and efficiency. ”’ 


THINGS THAT ARE NOT TR 


1. IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended, that the courts under 
ruling have validated the university tax levy in Toledo. 

we: IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended, that the title of the ci 
the Scott farm gift, will be impaired if a university tax is notimp 

3. IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended, that the bulk of the tea 


in the so-called university is in advonce of and beyond that fur 
ed and authorized to be furnished by the city high schools; but 
of those who attend have acquired the in&truGtion available ir 
city high schools under the board of education. 


4. IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended that the city can lau 
supply the university with money to be expended upon other de 
ments of the city government, thus enabling the university to 
bribes for further support. 


5. IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended, that a university tax ca 
levied without reducing the operation revenues of the city—pr 
fire, health, parks, library clean streets—in like amount, or wii 
increasing the deficit bonded debt of the city annually in like am 


6. IT IS NOT TRUE, as contended, that under the highesi 
burden ever before imposed—now 15.8 mills on 100 per ceni 
valuation—any legislative authority obtains in Toledo for a uni 
ity tax. The legislature has said this cannot lawfully be done. 


DR. ANDREW S. DRAPER, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, STATE OF NEW YORK 


“ Educational quackery is to be prohibited and punished; and ec 
tional quackery is running riot; the frauds which are imposing npon 
credulty and taking the money of the people under high-sounding educat 
names, should be closed up and punished with a strong hand. All s 
may well follow the lead of New York in fining and imprisoning people 
use the title ‘college’ or ‘university’ or who presume to confer the 
honored educational degrees, except with the approval of the constit 
educational authorities. ; 


“The guarding of the gateway to the learned professions and of 
ting a stop to the miserable attempts to build a professional expertness 1 
little or nothing, is a DUTY which rests upon the state. ” 
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